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MISLEADING PUBLICITY 


Hitherto the Research Department of the Federal Council of Churches 
has made no public reference to the many misleading statements which it has 
assembled from trade journals and employers’ publicity sheats concerning its 
activities and those of the Federal Council in the field of industrial rela- 


tions. Some recent extraordinary cases of misrepresentation, however, seem to 
warrant a brief statement on the subject. 


Perhaps the most serious case was the publication in a journal, well 
known in the coal trade, of a fictitious “statement” purporting to issue from 
the director of the Research Department concerning a formal investigation 
which, it was alleged, the Department was about to make in the coal industry. 
A full list of the "investigating committee" accompanied the announcement, in- 
Gluding a number of persons who were considered to hold radical views. 


The "statement" was obtained by piecing together a few remarks made by 
the director of the Department in response to an insistent long distance tele- 
phone call which were printed in spite of his express declination to make a 
statement for the reason that no such investigation was planned. The list of 
investigators was manufactured in toto. This announcement was copied by at 
least one financial journal in a Middle Western city, which was apparently 
quite innocently misled by it. How far the story went it is impossible to say. 


A few weeks ago a railroad trade journal published an editorial attack- 
ing the Federal Council’s "Labor Sunday Message” and "Review of the Year". 
This journal out of its knowledge of the Federal Council, stated that it "is 
one of Several active agencies through which communist propaganda is carried 
to the ministers of the United States. .. . its affiliated bodies inciude the 
denominational branches of the so-called ‘Christian socialist’ movement — which 
in most cases are ‘pink’ with a very ‘Red’ fringe." Then follows the charge 
that the Federal Council contributed to pro-Garman propaganda during the war. 
The mention, in the Labor Sunday document, of the work of the Labor Bureau, 
Inc., was made the occasion of a bitter attack on that organization — an attack 
by the way, consisting of a number of utterly false statements. The editorial 
6nds with the advice that: “railroad officials and other business men become 
better acquainted with their pastors and friends in the ministry, to the end 


that they may both be on guard to preserve and defend American ideals and 
American institutions." 


The most recent misrepresentation is contained in a circular sent out 
by one of the best known manufacturers’ associations in the country. It is of 


: & very different and somewhat cowmendatory sort, but the implications are seri- 


Ously misleading. Commenting on the Federal Council's Labor Sunday Message, 
ehe circular says: “Our work with the clergy has been distinctly valuable. 
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We are glad to report some modification of its pro-closed shop attitude by the 
Federal Council of Churches. ..." The fact is that the Federal Council never 
took a "“pro-closed shop attitude". Furthermore, its position now with reference 
to the “open shop movement" is precisely what it was in December 1920 when its 
statement on that subject was issued. The Labor Sunday Message for 1923 con- 
tained an admonitory word to organized labor, but it also reiterated the Federal 
Council’s previously expressed disapproval of the belligerent and unfair prac- 
tices of certain employers. The intimation in the circular that the association 
had brought to bear upon the Council influence which had the effect of modifying 
its ethical stand was entirely without foundation. 


These are examples, to which more might be added, of a type of publicity 
for which most readers are probably not on guard, It is of course only fair to 
say that many of the persons connected with organizations and publications which 
disseminate misleading statements have no knowledge of such matters nor respon- 
sibility for them. 


BEATING THE VOLSTEAD LAW 


The following circular which bears a London address and the name of 
Lt. Col. Sir Brodrick Hartwell, throws some light on the prohibition problems 


"When I sent out my first circular inviting contributions to my Whisky 
Export Business, I was deluged with 'Press' and private criticisms owing no 
doubt to the unique character of the -roposition, and to the shock many narrow- 
minded people sustained through little conception of the true position of things. 

' "I will not attempt to reason with teetotal cranks, but I do ask the 
fair-minded to consider the following: - 

"Our Government have made certain laws as regards the Shipping of 
Spirits abroad and, whilst they very rightly insist that all exporters must 
abide by those laws, the last thing they aim at is restricting foreign trade, 
This was definitely stated in the House of Commons. 

"THE EXPORT OF WHISKY FROM THIS COUNTRY IS PERFECTLY LEGAL. IT HELPS 
BRITISH TRADE, INCREASES EMPLOYMENT AND SWELLS THE NATIONAL REVENUE. 

"As regards the question of the goods ultimately finding their way into 
America, please remember that a very large and influential portion of the Amer- 
ican Nation is against Prohibition and also that it would be perfectly impossi- 
ble for goods to enter NEW YORK if the Authorities were seriously concerned to 
prevent such entry. YET OVER 1,800,000 CASES OF WHISKY WERE LANDED LAST YBAR 
IN NEW YORK AND SPIKITS AND WINES ARE SERVED OPENLY AT BARS AND RESTAURANTS. 

"I sell my goods for cash on the Open Seas, many miles outside the ter- 
ritorial waters of any country, as openly and legally as any Distiller or whole- 
sale wine merchant sells his goods in the City of London or elsewhere. 

"THE CONTRIBUTORS TO MY FIRST VENTURE WILL RECEIVE THEIR MONEY BACK TO- 
GETHER WITH A PROFIT OF FOUR SHILLINGS IN THE POUND (TWENTY PER CENT) ON OR 
ABOUT 15th TO 20th OCTOBER NEXT. 

"I now offer a second opportunity of making twenty per cent profit in 
& few weeks without risk. 

"If you send now a contribution of from 22.15.0 (upwards) towards my 
SECOND SHIPMENT you will receive your contribution back together with four shil- 
lings in the pound profit on or about DECEMBER lst NEXT. 

"I am working with a very big object in view which competent people in 
New York City have assured me is not only feasible but has their entire support 
@nd, if I attain this desired end, I shall bo able to offer you very exception- 


81 terms within the next six months, but to do so, I want your present support 
@nd confidence." 
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ONE REMEDY FOR WAR 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR in ‘ts issue of November 15, advances 
editorially its proposal for ending war, or at least greatly lessening its 
lixelihood: "The adoption of a constitutional amendment substantially as fol- 
Py @ lows: In the event of a declaration of war, the property, equally with the 
persons, lives, and liberties of all citizens shall be subject to conscription 
for the defense of the Nation, and it shall be the duty of the President to 
propose and of Congress to enact the legislation necessary to give effect to 
this amendment. 


"In accordance with this constitutional requirement, legislation would 
be enacted by which at a stroke the whole Nation would be set to work to attain 
naticnal victory. All possibility of personal profit would be eliminated. The 
hardy youth would still be subject, as now, to conscription for military ser- 

‘vice, But no longer would a fortunate class of persons employed in ‘essential 
industries' exist. The riveter in the shipyard, the munitions maker in the 
factory would not, as in 1917, make preposterous wages in safety, while his 
brother suffered and died in the trenches for a pittance. Labor would be con- 
scripted equally with military service. But mere Labor would not be working 
for the crdinary soldiers’ pay in order that employers and investors of capital 

might reap golden profits, For profits equally with service would be conscript- 

ed, Capital equally with Labor would be subject to the imperative demand of 

the state. The revolting theory that the state might command the lives of its 

youths, but that the money of the prosperous should be sacred, would be re- 

pudiated. eee 


"As @ condition precedent to this, and to the end that agitation favor- 

L ing war might be checked by removing all financial incentive to it, the Congress 
should enact a statute prohibiting the manufacture of arms or munitions of war 
by private corporations or for private profit at any time." 


The Monitor does not consider its plan a panacea for international 
troubles but believes that wide discussion of it would be fruitful. 


SOCIAL RESOURCES OF COUNTRY COMMUNITIES 


A recent bulletin of Ohio State University is entitled "Some Rural So- 
cial Agencies in Ohio", by C. EH, Lively, Assistant Professor of Rural Soci- 
ology. Mr. Lively has assembled data from various sources as to the preva- 
lence of certain types of social institutions in the rural communities of Ohio. 
He estimates that on the basis of the complete survey of the State made by the 
State Council of Churches, there are 1,272 town and country communities, "trade 
area" communities, as they are called. The following list gives his conclu- 
sions as to the proportion of this entire number of communities which have the 
various specified forms of social institutions or activities: 


Activity Per Cent. of Communities 


Grange 69, 
Lodge or other fraternal society 55. 
Pool Hall 42. 
9 Annual Chautauqua or Lyceum Course 33. 
Open societies or clubs 26. 
Moving picture theatres 23. 
Band 22. 
Orchestra 19, 


Public dance Hall 19. 


9 


‘Out of 6,562 churches, 3,291 have non-resident pastors and 814 have no pastors. 
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Local newspaper 


Girl Scouts or Camp Fire Girls troop 13. 
Boy Scouts troop 12. 
Annual Home-coming Festival 10. 
Parent-Teachers Association 9. 
Annual community picnic or festival 9. 
Local library 7. 
Farmers’ or Community Club 7. 
Annual corn, fruit or dairy show 6. 
Community chorus or singing society 6. 


Community fair 


An interesting table is included as to the number of these different 
forms of social organization which are present in the same community as bearing 
on the somewhat general conception that community life is over organized. 

Of the twenty forms listed above, only .01 of one per cent of communities had 
as many as fourteen; 2.9 had as many as ten; 7.5 had as many as five; 12.8 had 
none and 17.1 had but one of the twenty. 


Other sections of the bulletin summarize the situation with regard to 
rural schools and churches. Of the schools Professor Lively writes that the 
number of one-room, one-teacher schools has decreased 30.8% since 1914. An av- 
erage of twenty school buildings per county are reported as unfit for use. A 
little more than two-thirds of the communities have high schools. About seven 
per cent of the communities have departments of vocational agriculture under 
the Smith-Hughes Law and about one and one-half per cent have full time depart- 
ments of Home Economics in rural township schools. The town and country 
churches average just over five to a community or one for every 347 persons. 


There are 1,058 abandoned churches in the State. That rural health needs are 
not adequately met under existing conditions is obvious from his figures. 

There are only 81 public health nurses in country districts. The rural physi- 
cians average one for every 1,161 persons as compared with the State average 
of one for every 712 and an average in the seven largest cities of one for 
every 571. There are only eleven hospitals in places of under 2,500, while 
twenty-three counties have no hospital within their boundaries. One-half of 
the hospitals and three-fourths of the hospital beds are in eight of the 
eighty-eight counties. One maternity hospital with seven beds is the most ex- 
tensive equipment of this kind in any place under 2,500 population. 


THE DUTIES OF THE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENT 


The Secretary of Agriculture has issued a statement defining the duties 
of the County Agent. The County Agricultural Agent is an official of the Gov- 
ernment in that part of his salary is raised by taxation, but because of his 
connection with local farm bureaus he sometimes became more of an executive 
secretary or manager to the farm bureau, than a county agent serving all farm- 
ers and all farmers’ organizations, The farm bureau is a voluntary association 
of the farmers of a county, frequently organized by the county agent in order 
to facilitate his work. As the numbers of these county farm bureaus increased 
State federations followed naturally and then came the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, said to be the largest farmers' organization in the world. There 
Bre now about 2,000 counties organized. The Secretary’s statement points out 
that the agricultural extension service is an educational matter. The agent is 
Rot euthorized to perform the actual operations of production or marketing. On 
the other hand, he may find out the varieties of crops best adapted to the re- 
Sion in which he works. He may find out the price asked for the seed of these 
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varieties at different places. He may collect information on methods of market- 
ing them. If they are to be disposed of in the raw state he may show how to 
standardize, how to store, how to pack, how to ship, and give up-to-date infor- 
mation on prices prevailing at various market points. 


He may get information on where matured animals can be marketed, when 
they should be marketed, and the probable prices which will be received on va- 
rious markets. He may show how to secure cars for shipment. He may supply in- 
formation on the best methods of marketing. He may tell of marketing systems 
in operation in various territories and explain how these are conducted. He 
may give information on the successes and failures of marketing enterprises, 
both corporate and cooperative. He may gather constitutions and by-laws of co- 
operative organizations, explain these, and teach the farmer how to organize | 
cooperative associations. He may gather information which will help solve the 
troubles which these associations encounter after they are orsanized. He may 
secure information on where the farmer can get adequate credit at reasonable 
rates. With information of this type the farm bureau with its own elected of- 
ficers or any other group of farmers can go a long way toward solving local 
problems. The ruling imposes no restriction upon the farm bureau as such, It 
simply prevents a public official from doing the work of a private organization. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PRESS 


A discussion by Norman Angell of the "commercialization of demagogy" 
in the London NATION for October 20, contains certain comments on the press 
that should be of interest to Americans: "Here is a Southern community where, 
for a generation, lynching has been a scourges or a French capital passing 
.through a period of anti-Dreyfusard or anti-German Chauvinism pregnant with mis- 
chief for Europe; or a German generation infected with a dangerous militarist 
mysticism; or an Irish population aflame with anti-Popery; or a Balkan community 
with some patriotic hate. We, detached outsiders, see clearly enough that, in 
each of these cases, the group at a given point is not sane. Minds are unbal- 
anced because one part of the facts has been obscured by another part. Yet 
what line must be followed by a popular paper desiring to guard its circulation 
 Qgainst the inroads of a rivalt... 


"A paper which, during the war, refrained from printing dubious German 
atrocity stories could not hope to do as well as one which appeared with allur- 
ing tales of German corpse factories. Thus, in the competitive process, a vi- 
cious circle is established. Public taste calls forth from the ingenious edi- 
tor corpse-factory stories; these, inflaming the temper of the public, render 
that public less able to hear patiently or to give any consideration to the 
facts which might offset in their minds the effect of the atrocities. The edi- 
tor finds himself obliged to be progressively one-sided, It is not, be it 
noted, a matter of expressing editorial opinions, but of selecting the facts 
which the readers shall know. Given the facts which the French Press has been 
printing this last year or two about Germany (and England), French policy is 
entirely reasonable and sane; our views would be identical with theirs if we 
read nothing but what the French have been reading. ... 

"There are papers - ‘Manchester Guardians' among dailies, and in all 
countries a number of 'high-brow' reviews — that do in some measure deal with 
the whole truth. But if the great newspaper trusts, the vast industrial organi- 
zations like the Associated Newspapers, the Amalgamated Press, the Hulton or 
the Beaverbrook combinations, the Hearst Press in America, had to live on the 
patronage of the class of readers which is prepared to hear both sides, those 


ee 
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big concerns would be utterly bankrupt, .. . The ‘Daily Mail,’ or the Hearst 
Press, lives by dealing in a form of politics, when it deals with politics or 
public questions at all, which will appeal most readily to the tens of mil- 
lions, to the tea-shop waitress or the school girl typist. That is to say, it 
must touch some feeling easily aroused; must not puzzle them by upsetting 
conceptions that have become familiar; and must present so simple a case that 
it will hold attention in competition with the rattle of Tube and factory, or 
the fatigue of the day’s end." 


Mr. Angell adds very pointedly: "And though the waitress or typist 
may be as capable, inherently and potentially, of sound political judgment as 
the country parson and the retired colonel who were such large constituents of © 
public opinion a generation ago, mcdern conditions, both as they affect the 
readers and the newspaper industry itself, not only give native common sense 
and individual judgment less chance as against mass suggestion than did condi- 
tions a generation or two ago, but the unwisdom of the million is politically 
much more serious and dangerous now than it was then," 


HOW ONE CHURCH STUDIES INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


The First Church (Presbyterian) of Utica, N. Y., is attaining notable 
success with a series of woek-night meetings devoted to the study of current 
labor and industrial problems. The series is announced as "Prayer Meeting 
Close Ups of Business World Situations". The following topics are included in 
the series: The Church as Viewed by Some Laboring Meng Labor as Viewed by 
Some Churchmens The Church and Labor -- What is the Problem? The Two Year 
Anthracite Agreement; The Eight Hour Day and the Six Day Week; Open and 
Closed Shops; Collective Bargaining; A Living Wage; Paternalism or Frater- 


nalism. 


Save for an occasional visiting speaker who has been invited to present 
@ particular topic, the minister, Rev. Philip Bird, is conducting the discus- 
sions himself. Utica is an industrial city, where labor controversy has been 
bitter. Yet this series of discussions has been carried on thus far in an 
atmosphere of goodwill and with an unusual amount of very intelligent interest 
on the part of the leaders of church activities. The prevailing attitude is 
one of cordial acceptance of the minister's plan, as a type of activity highly 
appropriate for the church, There seems to be no reason why this method of ap- 
‘proach to industrial problems may not be made in city churches generally, 


HOUSING AND MORALS 


Justice Edward F, Boyle of the Children's Court of New York has sub- 
mitted to the State Industrial Commission a report on housing conditions as 
they affect the morals of children and young people. The Justice cites twenty 
Gases, and gives a brief notation on each, in which a major requirement for 
reformation is better living accommodations, The effects of congestion, dirt, 
and evil companioriships which it is almost impossible to shake off, are set 
forth in detailed case descriptions. Concluding, Justice Boyle says: 


"It seems to me, private enterprise having failed utterly, that the 
time for temporizing has gone by and that the matter must be faced fairly and 
squarely by the State itself, or by the City under authority from the State. 
Par from debating emergency rent laws, a question which it seems to me is out- 
Bide the realm of debate, wa should be discussing what manner of legislation, 
what means shall be employed by the State to provide for relief of the present 
Srisis and for a permanent program which will insure to the masses of our peo- 
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ple which includes the so-called ‘white collar' man, decent, sanitary accommo- 
dations at a reasonable rental." 


A SUMMARY OF FOREIGN POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


The Foreign Policy Association (9 East 45 Street, New York) has pub- 
lished in a 16 page pamphlet the address made by its chairman, James G. 
McDonald on November 3. It is a rapid-fire summary of observation made abroad. 
Mr. McDonald gives the following reasons why there is no peace: 


(1) The inclusion in the bill of damages against Germany of items which 
the clear intent and meaning of the pre-armistice agreement precluded — 
pensions and separation allowances. 

(2) The failure to fix a definite sum for Germany’s obligations at the 
Peace Conference, 

(3) The final fixation, May, 1921, by the Reparation Commission of a sum 
($33,000,000,000) which neutral, as well as British and American opinion 
has declared to be fantastic. 

(4) The failure of the United States to take its place in the Reparation 
Commission and play its role of moderator outlined for it in the minds of 
the American peacemakers. 

(5) The failure of the United States and Great Britain to guarantee France 
against external aggression through the triple alliance and the resulting 
French fear of overwhelming revenge from Germany. 

(6) The rapid demobilization by the United States and Great Britain and 
the literal withdrawal of the former and the virtual withdrawal of the 
latter from Europe. 


DENVER LABOR BULLETIN — "CHURCH AND LABOR EDITION" 


What is probably a unique undertaking in labor journalism appeared with 
the issue of the DENVER LABOR BULLETIN for November 3, and a supplementary sec- 
tion on November 10, devoted to the Church and Labor. A frank effort was made 
by the editor to define the relationship between organized labor and organized 
religion, and a number of articles were contributed to this end. Use was also 
made of several articles which appeared in THE ANNALS for September 1922, an 
issue devoted to "Industrial Relations and the Churches". The special issue 
has apparently attracted much favorable notice in Denver and elsewhere. 


ARE OUR STATESMEN TOO OLD? 


Dr. M. Carey Thomas, president emeritus of Bryn Mawr, recently returned 


from an extended tour of Europe and the Orient, was quoted in the press on Novem- 


ber 22 as expressing her belief that the world is suffering from the political 
leadership of men who are too old to have vision and imagination: 


"Blder statesmen are a great mistake. I believe that if the men in con- 
trol of affairs in this country and abroad were under 40 instead of over 60, the 
world would not be in its present condition, and as far as I am concerned, I am 
going to try to confine my activities to applauding and backing up the younger 
Seneration. I believe in the present generation planning the things it has to 
put through. 


Bale 
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THE PROFITS OF FOOD SELLING 


Mr, Benjamin F, Yoakum, who for many years was chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad and who has held of- 
fice in other companies, is devoting a great deal of time to a study of the 
costs of distributing food and other farm products. Several recent articles 
by him have appeared in THE NEW YORK TIMES and THE NATION'S BUSINESS, He 
points out, as a result of his investigations covering two years, that the po- 
tato farmer gets but a third of what the city consumer pays the retailer, The 
average farm price for potatoes was 56 cents per bushel, whereas the consumer 
paid an average of $2 a bushel, "From a survey made by the Bureau of Markets 
in New York City, with a corps of 125 market inspectors, it was found that the 
retailers were making 30 to 50% profit on bread sold to consumers." "Hartford, 
Connecticut, with a population of 138,000 has 1000 food dealers or 5000 food- 
dealer population, which means that every twenty-eight people in Hartford sup- 
‘port one member of the family of a food-dealer (not to mention his employees.)" 
"There are about 3,793,000 food dealers engaged in selling foodstuffs of every 
kind produced by the 6,500,000 farm families in the country," This means that 
there is one family supported by selling the food produced by about every two 
farm families in the United States. Although these figures would be changed 
slightly if the size of families could be figured more exactly and the volume 
of exports and imports of food handled by the dealers could be taken into ac- 
count, nevertheless Mr. Yoakum uses the most reliable data as yet available, 
He contends in an article in THE NATION'S BUSINESS for November "that when the 
business interests of the country realize that it is costing $2 to distribute 
foodstuffs, including cost, profits, commissions, etc. to each $1 paid the 
producer they will realize that it is of paramount importance to their business 
and the continuation of the country’s prosperity that they throw their influ- 
ence and force towards cooperative work with the farmers, that they may carry 
on their business with a profit to themselves." He recommends the cooperative 
Organization of farmers to sell their products and declares that "the next big 
thing of national importance is to push cooperative consumers’ associations in 
large consuming centers." He predicts too that "Producers’ and consumers’ 
Cooperative associations will become nation-wide, and will exert an influence 
which will carry power sufficiently strong to force the recognition they de- 
Sire, eliminating the enormous burden that the farmers and consumers are com- 
pelled to carry." 


A CHALLENGE TO LABOR 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY for December contains much that is important to 
Students of social problems. The leading article on labor unions by F.L. 
Bullard is on its face a statement of but one side of the case, yet it is an 
Grraignment based essentially on facts which intelligent labor leaders recog- 
Mize as constituting a menace tu the growth and prosperity of the labor move- 
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gent. Much is made of the disclosures concerning the New York building trades 
pefors the Lockwood Committee, the Chicago situation which led to the Landis 
Award, and similar matters. The article is important in that it brings together 
in concrete form the major accusations that are being made against labor growing 
¢ ) out of practices that have obtained in certain quarters. It would be a mistake, 
of course, to read it as a judicial pronouncement, since it is rather a "brief", 


"OUR CHANGING JOURNALISM" 


Bruce Bliven, an experienced journalist, in an article under this cap- 
tion in the same issue, shows how the new mechanical processes, the increase in 
advertising, enlarged circulation, “syndicating” material, and the chain news- 
papers have brought about notable changes, among them the ascendancy of after- 
noon papers (because advertising is directed at women, who read more in the 
evenings) increasing use of pictures to reach large numbers of people who are 
little more than illiterate, but who have buying powers degeneration in journal- 
istic English; the tendency to “tabloid summaries"; the increasing use of "syn- 
dicated" matter (including "boiler plate" and "patent insides" of country 
papers;) large investments of capital in newspapers which makes them representa. 
tive of the mind of the business community; the passing of rivalry from edito- 
rial to business offices. Mr. Bliven’s analysis of the problem is informing 
throughout. 

MORE LIGHT ON THE SMYRNA AFFAIR 


A third article that is especially noteworthy deals with the recent war 
in Asia Minor. Persons whose knowledge of the Smyrna affair is limited to the 

reports of Turkish atrocities will find supplementary information in the story 

of Mark O. Prentiss under the caption, "Mustapha Kemal in the Saddle". The 

 ) following brief statement serves as well as a summary: 


"Within a day or two of our return to Smyrna, I went with a few offi- 
cials, under Turkish escort, into the country beyond the city. If anything 
could be worse that what we had been seeing, it was the devastation of the coun- 
tryside. Whole villages wore in ruins, isolated houses here and there were 
heaps of ashes, and everywhere, on a trip that took us more than two hundred 
miles back from the coast, we saw bodies of all ages and both sexes. Not even 
the children had escaped. 


"Most of the bodies were mutilated. I am not going to describe those 
mutilations - they could not be described outside a surgical textbook. Many of 
the Turkish civilians were still alive but horribly maltreated - cripples for 
life, After the Turkish army had advanced victorious, to find its own soil and 
its own people left like that by the defeated enemy, I wonder that a single 
Greek had escaped their vengeance in Smyrna." 


THE CONDITION OF FARM AND HOME OWNERS IN GERMANY 


Professor HE. C. Branson of the University of North Carolina has spent 
two months in Germany mainly among the home-owning farmers and factory workers 
in the little country towns. In the November JOURNAL OF SOCIAL FORCES he inter- 
prets the life of these groups at the present time. The owners of homes and 

® 9 land have suffered least. "The landless wage and salary earners in the cities, 
and the owners of secondary wealth — stocks, bonds, mortgages, and the like — 

are in a sad case, but they are relatively a small element in the population. 
Besides, they lack leaders strong enough to organize revolt." Berlin in 1923 is 
hot Germany. The home-owning peasants are Germany. "They own the land and who 


oe 
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owns the land owns the realm. ... Wha’ they crave is peace and security in 

the new social order." Professor Branson says they are rich in newly acquired 
wealth and will listen to no social or economic program that threatens it. They 
have paid off their mortgages in depreciated currency. They want stability now, 
and the reparations matter settled. They talk about almost nothing else than 
stabilizing the mark, at any level. They want a big strong man at the head of 
things, a sbismarck, for instance -- they mention his name at every turn. Even 
if they did not understand his program, they would follow a new Bismarck. 


Professor Branson says the falling mark is causing the death of thou- 
sands from the middle class, the city wage earners and those whose wealth was 
in the form of securities. "The effect upon the moral standards and sensibili- 
ties of these classes is deadly. Sieze upon the day, eat, drink and be merry, 
for tomorrow we die, becomes a settled philosophy of life." And to him, the 
delay in settling the reparations question has wrought particular hardship. 
This delay has "already destroyed wore of Germany’s fluid capital than all the 
gold marks she has ever offered to France, more indeed than France has demand- 
ed." And it is the destruction of fluid capital that is the serious thing. 
Qne can well believe, he says, that it has actually shrunk ninety-nine per cent. 
A continuance of this delay make: Germany’s look ahead desperate, but “when de} 
lay has wrought its deadliest damage, then it will be tne owners of farm lands, 
water power, mines, quarries, and industrial plants who must resuild German sive 
ilization." These peop'te “are inured to painful toil and pinching selt-denial." 
They are opposed to taxes, "but they will pay taxes to the last mark if only 
they can see a settled certain way ahead.” 


MOTIVES IN INDUSTRY 


"Psychology in Business" is the theme of the November number of the 
ANNALS cf the Smerican Acadewy of Political. and Social Science (Philadelphia). 
In addition to much valuable material of the sort increasing!y found in busi- 
ness and trade journals bearing on psychological tests, methods of employment . 
and salesmanship, there is a useful analysis of "factors affecting human effi- 
Clency"; also @ psychological discussion of "motives in industry". In the late 
ter article, Dr. Kornheuser of the University of Chicago contends strongly for 
@ factual, bshavioristic approach to the study of motives as aguinst the inter- 
pretation of human activity in terms of "vital urge", “libido” or a series of 
Minstincts". He calls for a thorough and serious study of the subject by stand- 
Q@rd methods of psychologica’ investigation. Dr. Elton Mayo of the Wharton 
School of Finance, writing on the "irrational factor" in experience with refer- 
ence to industry, deplores «he genere)] failure to make use of the human sciences 
in the conduct of industry: 


"Given that more fundamentel difficultios exist, the mere application 


of financial incentives to stabilize turnover or to improve quality of work is 


futile. A thoroughgoing investigation is nesded, and in every instanca, before 
an employer can be sure that financial remedies will avail him anything. The 
initiation of incentives of this type is frequently the outcome of ignorance 
and despair: ‘we don’t know what’s wrong; let’s try an increase of wages.'" 


He believes that syndicalism and bolshevism, whilo of little importance 
43 theories of society, are important as "symptoms of a human need, as evidence 
Of the failure of civilization to study human problems." He points out the 
great value of a study of humin behavior in industry in the light of what has 
been disclosed by psychology as'“the study of organized personality” with refer- 
tice to the "total situation" to which active living is a response. 


Zz 
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THE PROGRESS OF RUSSIAN COOPERATIVES 


The NATION has publisheg part of the statement issued by the Centro- 
soyus, the central organization of the Russian cooperatives, on its twenty- 
fifth birthday. In 1891 there were only 186 local cooperative societies, By 
1900, 517 more were organized. In 1905 the number was 5801. Now, according to 
the most reliable statistics, there are 791,949 societies, divided into 23,852 
consumers’ societies, 37,636 agricultural and 18,461 industrial. In 1914 the 
cooperatives handled 7% of the volume of merchandise of the country. By 1917 
this proportion had increased to 46%, It dropped to 40% for 1918 and 1921. 

No reliable comparisons are obtainable, says the Centrosoyus statement, since 
1921, though it seems safe to assume that because the cooperatives have been 
given a greater degree of freedom by the Soviet government since that time, 

the proportion has somewhat increased. The cooperative movement in Russia 
comprises over 100,000 centers for the distribution of supplies, for collection 
of crops, and for production. "The cooperatives also form the most practical 
commercial link with foreign countries under the present circumstances." They 
carry on large operations in the exportation of raw materials from Russia to 
foreign countries, and the importation of all sorts of manufactured articles. 

A delegation of Germans which recently studied the Russian cooperatives brought 
back a very favorable report, according to a dispatch in the NEW YORK TIMES. 


"GERMANY'S CAPACITY TO PAY" 


The book bearing the above title, prepared by the American Institute of 
Economics, was reviewed in this Service a few weeks ago, The authors reached 
the conclusion that Germany is unable to pay anything at the present time and 
that her ability to pay in future depends on conditions which she herself can- 

-not control, The main thesis of the book is that there is but one measure of 
Germany’s ability to pay and that is the extent by which her exports can be 
made to exceed her imports, Exception has been taken to the argument by per- 
sons sympathetic with the French view of the matter, but there seems to have 
been hitherto only one attempt by an economist to discuss it critically. Dr. 
B. M, Anderson of the Chase National Bank reviewed the book some weeks ago in 
the New York TIMES, advancing the view that Germany, given the opportunity to 
recuperate, could herself initiate the process by which payments might be 
made - by a tax system which would create a fiscal surplus: that is, by making 
the people consume less than they produce, so that there may be a surplus for 
export, He assumes that this would depress prices (having the effect of domes- 
tic over-production) and that the surplus would therefore be taken by foreign 
buyers, creating credits abroad which would be available for the payment of the 
German debt and which wovld be bought for this purpose by the German Government 
with her fiscal surplus. Obviously, however, the assumptions underlying this 
argument — that Germany has been granted a moratorium of several years, has 
balanced her budget and stabilized her currency and has been accorded markets 
abroad by a reasonable tariff policy on the part of other nations - are the main 
points at issue, and when they are granted the contention largely disappears. 

In fact, Dr, Anderson accepts the main thesis of the book and commends it. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS for September carried an article signed "Alpha" the 
name of whose author has not been disclosed, but which appears to present the 

French position, in which many arguments are advanced to prove the possibility 
Of payment by Germany, and against a reduction of reparations claims, The eco- 
homic questions involved, however, are not treated fundamentally as in "Ger- 

many’s Capacity to Pay” and in Dr, Anderson’s review. Perhaps the case may be 
considered closed so far as necessary discussion is concerned by the following 
Peference to the book in the December bulletin of the National City Bank (New 
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York), an invaluable source of financial and economic information: "The book 
has been criticised as making too much of an argument for Germany, but this 
seems to be because of its conclusion that Germany needs a moratorium and a 
settlement which will enable the country to reform its monetary system, estab- 
lish foreign credits and recover its position in world trade. We doubt if any 
competent financial authority in France or elsewhere would take issue with 
these propositions, The emphasis of France has been upon her right to security 
.thet after Germany had recovered the strength to pay she would maintain the 
willingness to pay. Th book expresses the opinion that Germany possesses the 
resources to make large payments eventually, provided she is free to use them 
and conditions in world t.ade @.e such that other countries will take German 
goods in the necessary quantities. This opinion is in line with economic opin- 
ion generally." 


JUSTIFIABLE WARS 


A recent issue of this Service gave a report of the Murren Conference 
in which it was recorded that the British clergymen present while deploring 
the resort to arms in the settlement of disputes were inclined to approve wars 
"for the defence of the weak" and to justify Englan’s course in 1914, Com- 
menting on this, the FREEMAN (New York) for December 5 says: “In a conclud- 
ing resolution the conference anathematized war, with bell, book and candles 
but apparently the divines vere oppcsed only to vars in general and in princi- 
ple, and not to the one war nearest at hand, the only one that can ever be sup- 
ported or opposed in any consequential fashion. At any rate, we are told that 
nearly all the members of the conference were agreed that, in the circumstances, 
Britain could not honourably have done other than she did in 1914. The discus- 
sion gave evidence of an ‘uneasy feeling that killing is never right,’ and we 
therefore infer that if Christians are in any way to be distinguished from 
_ other people, it is only by their capacity for acting against conscience." In- 
teresting in this connection is the following excerpt from Harry Emerson 
Fosdick’s Armistice Day sermon: 


"Sometimes when a man talks against war, he faces in rebuttal a ques- 
tion such as this: wouldn’t you go to war to protect the weak? The answer 
seems plain. A modern war to protect the weak -- that is a grim joke! Look 
at the facts of the last war. This is the way it protected the weak: 
10,000,000 known dead soldiers; 3,000,000 presumed dead soldiers; 13,000,000 
dead civilians; «0,000,000 wounded; 3,000,000 prisoners; 9,000,000 war or- 
phans, 5,000,000 wa: widowss 10,000,000 refugees. What dc you mean - modern 
war protecting the weak? .. . This is the conviction that grows in modern 
minds: war is no way tO protect the weak." 


THE CULLAPSE 0. THE ATLANTIC COAST FISHING INDUSTRY 


"Despair pervades the atmosphere of the fishing centers" writes Pro- 
fessor E. C. Lindeman in the NEW REPUBLIC for Nov. 28. For instance, old 
Gloucester once was the port for four hu dred vessels. Now only two hundred 
of these shiys are engaged in fishing. Many splendidly equipped trawlers lie 
at tho wharves. Fishermen now sell their catch of mackerel to dealers for one- 
and a half cents a pound, but the consumer pays forty, forty-one and forty-two 
cents a pound for the same fish. “Occasionally a fine catch is dumped into the 
Harbor for want of a market at any price." The industry is so inefficiently 
Organized that though 200,000,000 pounds of food are brought annually into 
Boston, where forty-two dealers are stationed presumably to distribute fish, 
sighty-five per cent of all the fresh fish brought to Boston are sold within a 
radius of a hundred and fifty miles. "“Carload lots of refrigerated fish are 
$till to be shipped from this port." The reason for the collapse of this in- 


— 
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dustry is summarized in the statement that though methods of? production in- 
creased in efficiency, methods of marketing remained static. 


In desperation the Fishermen's Union of the Atlantic has sent for Aaron 
Sapiro, attorney for eighty farmers’ commodity marketing associations, to as- 

’ sist them in organizing a cooperative marketing association. Dealers, captains, 
yessel-owners and fishermen have given support to the proposal and plans are 
now being made to promote such an organization. This type of association would 
give to the fishermen @ selling agency which they themselves own. It is hoped 
that this agency will stabilize the industry by introducing efficient marketing 
methods ana by increasing the distribution. 


INEFFICIENT MANAGEMENT 


Studies of waste that have been made by engineers during the last few 
years make apparent the error of supposing that the competitive system of in- 
dustry and trade operates automatically to evolve and maintain high efficiency 
in management. A high official in a great woolen concern said to a subordi- 
nate, "Don’t forget that we are here to make profits." To which the other re- 
plied: "Yes, if you mean long time profits, but if you mean to work the plant 
for all there is in it without reference to the future of the industry it is 
all wrong." It is evident that either from short-sightedness or lack of social 
conscience, many concerns operate on the latter basis, and in sce doing defeat 
their own ends. This, from INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT for November: 


"Many industrial executives keep their noses so close to the grindstone 
of production that they fail to see that the stone needs dressing or that the 
belt which drives it is slipping. 


"No factory manager would permit a competitor to come into his factory 
and put dark glasses on all his employees, thus impairing their ability te see 
their work, Yet dirty, smoky windows and skylights, cleaned but once every 
three or six months, dingy walls and insufficient artificial lights do this 
very thing in many plants. 


"Sabotage is an ugly word representing an uglier thing. Yet the re- 
sults of premeditated sabotage, scattered, infrequent, and detectable as they 
aré, are far less harmful than the almost universal, unconscious sabotage of 
neglected maintenance which reaches out its destroying hand in thousands of 
busy plants, stopping machines, halting production, piling up unnecessary 
costs, cutting into the profit margins and chipping away, bit by bit, cease- 
lessly, the sum total of invested capital in every industrial enterprise." 


A well known and conservative industrial engineer insists that if the 
managers of industry would make use of known devices and methods of conserving 
materials and power and raising production standards, industry could be made so 


profitable that even the unskilled wage earner might have an income equivalent 
to $10,000 a year. © 


A packet of nine publications which have been issued or distributed by 
the Social Service Commission is available for readers of the Information Ser- 
Brice for 25 cents, the cost of the postage and handling, This packet contains 


literature of much historical value including The Report of the Investigation of 
“Mh: Denver Tramway Strike of 1920, the booklet on the Deportation Cases of 1919- 
@, etc, It also includes the volume of the "Annals" on Industrial Relations and 
‘ Mie Churches. The combined selling price of the publications when first issued 
2$2. Address the Research Decartment, Commission on the Church and Social 
Bervice, 105 Hast 22nd Street, New York, enclosing 25 cents in stamps. 


